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Community Responsibility 
for American Migrants 


It is sound to place emphasis on the fact that responsibility 
for the conditions of migrants rests properly on the commun- 
ity. For the essence of their situation is their separation from 
what we call ovr community. They have few links to the rest 
of us, and these are easily severed. Indeed, sea severs 
them regularly each season. 


A strong sense of community responsibility can alleviate the 
distress of miserable shelter. The farm labor housing centers 
established beginning with 1935, and the measures taken by 
states and by more progressive employers, stand as visible proof 
of that. Community action can solve the problems of health 
and medical care. It is no solution to do as we did in the mid- 
thirties, and as we are beginning to do again—to order mi- 
grants to scatter out of disease-infected squatter camps, know- 
ing they will congregate later in other disease-infected labor 
camps because they have nowhere else to go. But a solution is 
possible, for the Agricultural Workers Health and Medical 
Association formed under Farm Security Administration found 
one. 


Better Ways Can Be Found to Aid Migrants 


The problems of relief of destitute migrants can be solved 
in better ways for both migrants and taxpayers than those we 
now employ. The legislature of California thought that the 
lesson of the thirties was to raise the state residence require- 
ments entitling persons to relief, but that action has not stopped 
the tide of migrants coming to work in California crops. It may 
or may not have saved the taxpayers of the state something; 
certainly it has not relieved either the distresses of those who 
labor on California’s crops or the consciences of most citizens 
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of the agricultural areas, who are not content to witness human 
distress recurring regularly in their midst. 


The substantial federal relief program developed in the 
thirties through the Farm Security Administration, like other 
aspects of its farm labor program, has been ended because of 
the desires of one of the large farmers’ organizations. So today 
county supervisors call again for federal financial help, but 
find no machinery installed to operate in present times of 
need. A governor asks for extension of unemployment com- 
pensation of farm laborers. Others ask for general assistance 
grants to states under the Social Security Act. But no action has 
been taken. Still, there is no doubt that solutions are possible, 
provided we wish to employ them. 


Legislation Comes Where Sense of Community Is Strong 


It would be a mistake to think that solutions are all matters 
of federal or state legislation. These are but devices. Without 
a strong and continuing sense of community in the areas where 
migrants work, devices will not be employed, or, if established, 
they will be easily overthrown. That is what the fifteen years 
of work with the migrants should have taught us. 


The foundation can be laid by the personal activity of people 
who are not content to see their home communities remain split 
in two. Wherever the will to solve the problems develops 
strength, it will be possible to discover devices that will do 
the job. 


—PAuL S. TAYLOR 


Paul S. Taylor is professor of economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia and is recognized as one of the nation’s top authorities on agri- 
cultural labor problems. He is co-author of the book, A” American 
Exodus: A Record of Human Erosion. 


Our Robbery of 


American Migrants 


Nancy Wagner 
Thomas B. Keehn 


One gigantic robbery, repeated day after day all over the 
country, never is recorded on the police books. If it were, it 
would read “Grand Larceny: the right to a decent annual wage, 
the right to education, the right to human freedoms enjoyed 
by other American families; value, immeasurable; victim, the 
migrant laborer and his family.” 


This robbery may not appear in the police books, but its story 
is told in other ways, in other records. 


“James Adams, white, 45, home—Arkansas, agricultural 
laborer. Applied for aid. Started from home one month ago 
with wife and five children to pick peas in Illinois. Worked 
one day, 65 cents an hour and job ended. Moved on to work in 
peas in Wisconsin, found ‘No Workers Needed’ sign. Heard 
there was work in tomatoes in Indiana, found crop would not 
be ripe for week but promised two or three weeks work then 
on piece-rate basis. Asked loan to tide family over till then. 
Family worked 85 days previous year, earned about $600, 
nothing left. Property, 1931 Ford pickup truck. Application 
denied, no legal settlement.” 


“Felipe, 9, Hidalgo County, Texas, failed to enroll in school. 
Investigation found that he had never been to school. His 
_ mother reports that his earnings are needed and that the family 
has never been located in one place long enough to permit the 
boy to go to school. He picked cotton for 25 weeks during the 
migratory period the previous year.” 
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“Eduardo Gomez, 39, given second warning for vagrancy, 
Kern County, California. Deputy Sheriff found Gomez family 
living behind sand dune. Burlap awning over baby in carton 
only shelter. No sanitary facilities. Gomez previously warned 
when caught camping by side of highway. Believed to be work- 
ing in asparagus fields.” 

“Mary Washington, five months, died of pneumonia, Florida. 
Three other of the Washington’s eight children had: died. One 
of diphtheria at one and a half years, one of malnutrition at 
nine months and one of diarrhea at five months.” . 


Multiply these welfare department case histories, school re- 
ports and obituaries by thousands and this robbery perpetrated 
upon almost one million* migratory agricultural: laborers and 
their families assumes its real size. To be a migratory worker 
means that one loses the assurance of a full meal next week 
or even supper tonight, of one’s children gaining a better life 
through the opportunity of education, of getting a doctor if 
anyone in the family falls ill. 


“Minimum Standard of Living an Impossibility” 
The report of the Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant 


*This is a conservative estimate of the number of agricultural migrants. 
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Labor in 1947 stated that: 


Child labor, substandard living and a padlock against educa- 
tion have destroyed the rights of children and drastically dis- 
turbed the integrity of family life among migrant workers. . . . 

_ Unorganized, unprotected by workmen’s compensation laws in 
most states, ineligible for educational, health or welfare benefits 
while following the elusive dollar during seasonal employment 
shifts, migrants frequently find maintenance of even a mini- 
mum standard of living an impossibility. 

These conditions still exist today. The report has merely 

gathered dust on Congressional desks and in the files of gov- 


ernment bureaus. - 


In the late 1930's, some progress was made in developing 
a program to meet the needs of migratory workers. Public in- 
dignation had been aroused by the “Grapes of Wrath” story. 
The war made great changes in the general economic situation. 
The need for agricultural laborers continued but they were 
mostly imported. Since the end of the war there has been a 
return to the pre-war pattern of using American migratory 
workers and a disorderly retreat from the minimal national 
program which had been developed in their interest. 


Knowledge Available as to What Ought to Be Done 

There is no lack of knowledge as to what ought to be done 
for migratory workers. Comprehensive studies and recom- 
mendations have been made from the days of the Tolan Com- 
mittee in 1937 to the famous Interagency Committee Report of 
1947.+ From these studies and programs a few positive results 


+1) See Hearings Before the Select Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, House of Representatives, Seventy-Seventh Congress, Second 
Session, Pursuant to H. Res. 113. A Resolution to Inquire Further into 
the Interstate Migration of Citizens, Emphasizing the Present and Poten- 
tial Consequences of the Migration Caused by the National Defense Pro- 
grams. Part 32—Huntsville Hearings, May 7 and 8, 1942. 

Hearings Before the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migra- 
tion of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, Third Session, Pursuant to H. Res. 63 and H. Res. 491. Resolu- 
tions to Inquire into the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens, to 
Study, Survey, and Investigate the Social and Economic Needs and the 
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have endured. Some communities have developed an under- 
standing and concern for migratory workers. For example, the 
camps which were resisted by some communities when they 
were built ten years ago are now wanted in most cases. Volun- 
tary groups, particularly church organizations, have learned 
much about effective programs of service, education and action 
for migratory workers in the past decade. Some employers 
have made progress in developing services and facilities for 
migratory workers and in supporting responsible action by 
government. Programs carried on by the government have de- 
teriorated almost to the vanishing point but some sense of obli- 
gation continues both in Congress and in the Administration. 


: 


> 


Even though some forward steps have been taken, the nation | . 


stands today about where it did ten years ago in the aiding of 
migrants and with real danger of moving backward. Migrant 
workers are still second class citizens by economic, social and 
political standards. 


Wages of Migrants 


Wages for migrant agricultural workers today seem higher 
than they have ever been. Last summer,. the Department of 
Agriculture's farm wage-rate index showed that all farm wages 
were almost four times as high as they had been in 1930-34. 
But even in 1945, the peak year for real farm wages, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics found that the average 
weekly wage in harvests averaging 40 hours or more was $22.00 
in Pennsylvania peaches, $20.00 in ‘North Carolina peaches, 
$19.00 in Louisiana sugar cane and $13.00 in Texas carrots. 
The highest weekly wages were no more than $40.00 in Wash- 
ington apples and cherries. In a study of Latin Americans in 
Texas, Pauline Kibbe found that the annual income of fam- 


Movement of Indigent Persons Across State Lines. Part 10. Washington 
Hearings, December 11, 1940 and February 26, 1941. 

3) “Migrant Labor . . . A Human Problem,” Report and Recommendations 
of Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor. Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 1947. 
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FARM WAGE RATES, RURAL LIVING COSTS, AND REAL 
FARM WAGE RATES, UNITED STATES, 1910-48 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14 =100) 
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Agricultural Outlook Charts. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
ilies working in Texas cotton and winter vegetables had risen 
in 1945 to $950.00, hardly adequate for families averaging 
6.6 persons. 


Rising Living Costs 

Moreover, gains in wages in recent years have not held their 
own with increases in rural living costs, and real farm wages 
have fallen in the last two years. (See Department of Agricul- 
ture chart on farm wage rates and rural living costs.) The in- 
crease in food prices has been even more serious to the migrant 
workers existing on marginal diets than to industrial workers. 
As one migrant in California said, “We haven't had a bite of 
meat for three weeks. At those prices, we can’t even eat to keep 
up our strength to earn any money.” 

Rents, too, have gone up. Camps formerly operated by the 
Farm Security Administration have either been sold or leased 
on revocable permits and rents have been raised by their new 
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owners or operators. In Florida where the eight camps have 
been leased to local housing authorities or farmers associations, 
rents have been reported increased by as much as $8.00 a week 
for a single unit, according to a 1948 survey made by the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Migrant Labor. Many of the migrant 
workers who formerly used the camps cannot afford them now 
and live in whatever shacks they can rent in the neighborhood, 
or outdoors along the roads in shelters they throw up. In Cali- 
fornia, the survey found, rents for the old FSA camps now 
leased to growers have gone up from $1.50 to $2.50 a week. 

Other living costs have gone up for the migrant. Prices of 
overalls and other working clothes have risen. The cost of 
maintaining old jalopies in running condition, a vital item in 
the migrant’s life, and the price of gasoline are up. All this 
means that at the end of a season, higher wages do not mean 
a surplus of money in the migrants’ pockets. 


Migrants Have Difficulty Finding Steady Work 

Moreover, the migrant worker faces long periods when there 
is no work. During the war and because of the decreased supply 
of farm labor, many migrants were able, with the help of in- 
formation on farmers’ needs supplied by the Extension Service, 
to work out itineraries providing more days of work than in 
pre-war years. But in 1945, the last summer of the war, more 
than.74 per cent of the 550,000 hired farm workers employed 
on three or more farms during the year worked less than 75 
days, according to a study made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Since then, the migrant worker has had more difficulty in 
finding even that few days of work a year. With the end of the 
war, more people were thrown back in the agricultural labor 
market and now the “‘seller’s market” which aided migrant 
labor is practically over.* 

*This statement has been confirmed by agricultural economists and others. The 
trend has not been as serious as expected because of general economic conditions 


of high employment. Any change in economic conditions will be reflected almost 
immediately in the agricultural labor situation. 


Je eka 
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Temporary shortages may still exist in some areas, but they 
are due more to the lack of a well-integrated plan of recruit- 
ment and placement for agricultural labor on a national scale 
than to a lack of farm labor, since in other areas there is un- 
employment. 

The United States Employment Service, which was given the 
responsibility of placing farm workers after the war, was at 
the same time so disabled by administrative changes and a 
drastically cut budget that it has been unable to do an adequate 
job. Instead of working out methods of recruitment which 
would have used available domestic labor, the USES last year 
“certified the need” which authorized the importation of Mex- 
ican laborers at no specified minimum wage for these jobs. 
It even proposes to do so again this year, despite the fact that 
Congress in 1947 specifically terminated the foreign labor im- 
portation program. These Mexican laborers were brought into 
this country to fill requests from farmers made three months 
in advance of their employment. Obviously there was not an 
adequate effort made to determine whether they were needed 
because wages offered by farmers were too low to attract local 
or migrant workers. Moreover, no agency made a sufficient 
effort to recruit American agricultural laborers for these jobs. 
in areas such as in Arkansas, where there was unemployed 
farm help last summer, according to the American Federation 
of Labor. The American migrant laborer who must follow the 
crops in a hit or miss search for work is lucky if he finds 75 
days work in a year. 


Lack of Educational Opportunities 

Migrant families have little or no hope that their children 
will be able to lead better lives through the opportunity of 
education. A study made by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee of children working in strawberries in Arkansas and 
Kentucky in 1941 indicated that the children are getting less 
schooling than their parents. The parents of the young straw- 
berry pickers had completed a median grade of 4.4, while one- 
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Russell Lee, Library of Congress 


None of these migrant children has ever attended school. Studies indicate 
that migrant children are getting less education than their parents. 


third of the children between the ages of 12 and 16 had com- 
‘pleted only the second grade or less. One-half had finished the 
third grade or less. A University of Wisconsin study in 1947 
found that more than half of the children of 105 Texas- 
Mexican migrant labor families between the ages of 8 and 16 
had gone no higher than the second grade. A Chitdren® s Bureau 
study of the sons and daughters of agricultural laborers in 
Hidalgo County, Texas in 1941, found that nearly 25 per cent 


were not enrolled in school and over 15 per cent had never 
gone to school at all. 


Lack of Protection by State Laws 


Many factors work to keep the migrant child from school. 
Most basic is the economic pressure upon the family. As many 
hands as possible, no matter how small, are needed in the 
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fields to add even a few cents to the family income. There is 
no protection for these children in 21 states. Fifteen states al- 
low children of any age to work in the fields outside school 
hours. Yet the endless stooping of strawberry picking or the 
carrying of filled potato baskets is more injurious to a nine- 
year-old child than running a heavy machine, an occupation 
from which he is protected by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


School attendance laws in the states where they could be ap- 
plied as a protection to the migrant children often have so 
many loopholes that it is impossible to enforce them. In some 
states the fact that a child is employed in agriculture is a legal 
excuse for non-attendance at school. In other states, children 
are required to attend only 120 days of the school term. In 
Louisiana, in towns of less than 10,000, only 90 days a year 
attendance is required. Most state school attendance laws apply 
expressly or impliedly to resident children only. In some states 
children who are not residents are excluded from the schools 
or allowed to attend only by paying tuition. Add to these fac- 
tors the personal difficulties of a child who again and again 
enters a strange class, struggles to catch up to the other chil- 
dren and then leaves the community only to go through the 
same process in another class—it 1s no wonder migrant children 
do not get an education. 


Inadequate Medical Care 

Tomorrow not only offers no hope to the migrant family but 
also threatens disaster. Illness is a constant danger. The United 
States Public Health Service has found through surveys that 
migratory workers and their families suffer from disabling 
illnesses at a far higher rate than the rest of the population. 
In the 1947 study of Texas-Mexican families working in Wis- 
consin agriculture, the University of Wisconsin found that one 
‘ out of six families had members who needed medical care. 


The worry of how the family can eat, let alone pay for 
medical care in case of serious illness, is always with them. If 
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any member of the family is injured on a job, the family has 
to pay medical expenses, for only five states include migrant 
agricultural labor in their workmen compensation laws. More 
than half of the states have residence requirements which make 
migrant families ineligible to receive aid in temporary emer- 
gencies. The migrant family, the least able to set aside any 
money for emergencies, must face disaster on its own. 
‘Migrant families feel that they live with this anxiety and dis- 
crimination day in, day out—alone. No one seems to care. 


The Social Price of Neglect of Migrants 

But while the migrant family suffers alone, it is not alone 
in feeling the effects of this robbery of its human rights. Other 
more fortunate American families share the loss with it. Grand 


larceny on such a large scale must be paid for by someone, — 


not just in intangible social costs but in costs which mount to 
millions in community, state and national budgets. Kern 
County, California, pays with an infant diarrhea epidemic, with 
one of the highest infantile paralysis rates in the country, both 
attributed by its Council of Social Agencies to poor housing 
for migrants who come in to help in the fields. Witnesses be- 
fore the California State Crime Commission this year blamed 
the ‘lost generation” growing up in unsupervised labor camps 
for the high juvenile delinquency rate, another of the social 
costs of the migrant robbery. More difficult to itemize in an 
official budget is the cost of an uneducated citizenry. 


Who Robs the Migrants? 


Who is taking away the rights of the migrant family ? Who 
is grinding them down between low wages and a high cost of 
living? Who keeps them from school? Who refuses to help 
them over temporary emergencies? Who is this black-hearted 
villain ? 


The easiest man to accuse is the farmer, of course. He is the 


man who hires migrant labor at the lowest possible wage, 
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no matter how high the prices are for his produce. He is the 
one who offers to pay the children on a piece-rate basis for all 
the work they can do. He is the one who, after they have picked 
his strawberries or weeded his tomatoes, lets them go, assum- 
ing that it is no business of his that the baby is sick or that they 
have only enough money to buy gasoline or food, not both. 


No Clear-Cut Villain ‘ 

But unlike a melodrama, the story of the migrant family has 
no clear-cut villain. With the farmer in the pillory stands the 
consumer. The consumer, who delights when the price of 
strawberries falls or enjoys cheap canned vegetables, shares the 
guilt. Without migrant labor to harvest when the crop is ripe, 
most of the fruit and vegetables would never reach the market 
and the few oranges or cans of peas which did reach the stores 
would be priced as luxury items. 

The blame for the migrant problem is not limited to the 
farmer and the indifferent consumer. It falls on everyone who 
ignores his responsibility for this fundamental agricultural and 
social problem. It falls on every citizen who allows his govern- 
ment to exclude from its services such a sizable group of citi- 
zens. It falls on every resident in any community which is 
proud of its fine schools and clinics—schools and clinics which 
are closed to outsiders no matter what their need. 


The Economic Squeeze 

The migrant labor problem is bigger than any of these cul- 
prits. Actually the farmer, the migrant and society, all, ate 
caught in a giant historical squeeze—as painful to this country 
and its people as the urban industrial revolution was to Eng- 
land a century ago. The migrant labor problem is one product 
of the revolutionary changes agriculture is undergoing in this 
_ century, and the basic economic factors involved are complex 
and interrelated. The revolution brought the migrant laborer 
into being and at the same time initiated the forces which 
diminish the need for him. 
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HORSES AND MULES, AND TRACTORS ON FARMS, 
JANUARY I, UNITED STATES, 1910-48 . 
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Agricultural Outlook Charts. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mechanization of Farms Creates Need for Migrants 

The emergence of migrant labor was foreshadowed when 
the gasoline power machine came to the farm during World 
War I in the form of a clumsy, expensive-to-operate tractor 
of limited usefulness. Agriculture, which had changed little 
over the last 1,000 years, was shaken loose from its hand and 
animal power tools. The 1920's saw the full development of 
the general purpose tractor and the conversion of other agri- 
cultural equipment from animal power to tractor power. By 
1948, there were more than three million tractors in operation 
on farms, compared to eighty-five thirty years before, and only 
nine million horses and mules, compared to nearly twenty- 
seven million in 1918. The farmer has fully accepted machines. 

Mechanization of the farm, by making larger farms with 
specialized crops both possible and necessary, created a need 
for a large group of agricultural workers who could be avail- 
able at different times during the year to help with the large- 
scale production. The thinning and blocking of sugar beets in 
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the irrigated valleys of eastern Colorado, Wyoming, eastern 
Montana and Nebraska requires 25,000 workers in the spring 
and a similar number for the harvest in the fall, but in the 
summer less than one-tenth of this number is needed. The 
cotton and fruit production of the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia needs less than 5,000 workers in March but in September 
and October uses about 50,000. In the Yakima Valley of 
Washington, the demand for labor at the peak is more than 
sixteen times as great as in the slack period of farm operations. 
Migrant farm labor—unsuccessful farmers, drought refugees 
or unemployed—became the answer. 


Effect of Mechanization on Farm Ownership 

Farm machines have made it possible to cultivate and har- 
vest larger areas of specialized crops and at the same time 
have made the larger farm an economic necessity. The mechan- 
ized farm requires increased capital investment and greater 
cash reserves for meeting operating costs. These expenditures 
can be made to pay a profit only by increasing the number of 
acres. A machine which has harvested two hundred acres of 
sugar beets on a farm and then sits idle is an expensive ma- 
_ chine. But if its cost is spread over the return from several 
hundred acres, it becomes a bargain. 

Statistics from the Census of Agriculture reveal very tangibly 
the effect of the machine on the size of farms. From 1920 to 
1945 the total number of farms decreased nine per cent while 
the average acreage of all farms increased from 148 acres in 
1920 to 195 acres in 1945. The decline in the number of farms 
was felt most sharply in the small farms between 20 and 259 
acres in size. A 16 per cent increase occurred in the number of 
family-size farms of 500-999 acres and a two-thirds increase 
in the number of farms of 1,000 acres and over. Large-scale 
farms controlled about 40 per cent of the land in farms in 
1945, although the number of these farms totalled less than 
2 per cent of the total number of farms in the United States. 

An important change to migrant labor went along until re- 
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cently with the change in size of farms. From 1900 the num- 
ber of farms not operated by owners but by tenants increased 
until in 1930, 42 per cent of all the farms in the United States 
were not operated by their owners. A capital outlay was required 
for heavy machinery which many farmers could not afford 
and the depression and competition with larger, better-equipped 
farms wiped out smaller ones. In this period the “factories 
of the field,” such as the Bank of America’s large holdings in 
California and the farm management corporation which ran 
700 farms in the Middle West, began to flourish. These cor- 
porations have to show a profit to their stockholders and the 
welfare of their labor is often little-more than an item in the 
annual report. 


The trend toward absentee ownership reversed itself after 
the dark days of the early thirties. Late in that decade there was 
a slight decrease in tenant-operated farms. From 1940 to 1947, 
the number of tenant-operated farms decreased until only a 
little more than a fourth of the nation’s farms were tenant- 
operated. War-time farm prosperity enabled many of the in- 
terested tenants to buy their farms while the others were able 
to leave for jobs in industry. 


The trend away from absentee ownership is encouraging to 
the migrant. While there are both good and bad individual 
farm employers, the migrant is in a better bargaining position 
with a farmer operating his land than with a corporation presi- 
dent sitting in an office hundreds of miles away. The “old- 
fashioned farmer’’ who knew all his employees, even the few 
wanderers who came in to work in the harvest, could not help 
being more interested in their welfare and problems than the 
man who is running the farm for someone else or is managing 
thousands of workers. The University of Wisconsin's 1947 
study found that only one of every six Mexican-Americans 
working in Wisconsin knew the owner of the farm which em- 
ployed him. To their employers they might be little more than 
a number and a number makes no claims for human rights. 


hee 
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Other Technological Advances 

Other mechanical farm equipment followed the tractor onto 
the farm and took away jobs, this time from men— not 
horses. Grain combines in 1947, a year of postwar scarcity, 
totalled 415,000, a 97 per cent increase over 1940; corn pickers 
totalled 225,000, a 53 per cent increase over 1940. Hay balers, 
potato diggers and pickers, multiple row cultivators are just 
a few of the machines speeding the farmer's work. Sixty-five 
per cent of the sugar beet acres in California are now being 
harvested by machine, according to the Beet Sugar Develop- 
ment Foundation. Fhe mechanization of the cotton harvest has 
already begun. Sweet potatoes and tobacco are still hand labor 
crops, but it is only a matter of time until mechanization will 
be developed for them. 

Other technological advances have changed the farm picture 
—some reducing the number of jobs, some increasing them. 
New methods for insect and weed control effectively reduce 
the man hours spent in weeding and cultivating. On the other 
hand, in Yakima Valley, Washington, improved sprays have 
so increased the yield of the apple harvest that more workers 
are required each year. The Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped segmented seeds which do not have to be thinned. 
Segmented beet seed was planted in 89 per cent of the sugar 
beet acreage in 1947. 

To take full advantage of these technological aids, a new 
farmer is coming into being. Better trained and welcoming 
new developments, these farmers are showing an increasing 
interest in simplification and rearrangement of farm work. 


New Technology Means Fewer Farm Workers 

The net effect of these technological changes, however, 1s 
fewer farm workers. Farm production in 1944 used about three 
‘billion fewer man hours than would have been needed under 
1939 production conditions. By 1948, the output per worker 
_ was 47 per cent higher than in the period 1935-39 and the num- 
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ber of workers employed was 7 per cent less. The mechanical 
beet harvester in 1947, when only 20 per cent of the nation’s 
crop was harvested by machine, displaced approximately 
26,000 workers. By 1975, the number of farm workers needed 
may be reduced by another 15 to 20 per cent by technological 
developments, the Department of Agriculture estimates. In one 
crop alone, the mechanized cotton pickers and flame cultivators 
will make it possible to reduce the number of man hours used 
per bale of cotton by three-fourths. 


This replacement of human labor by machines will fall 
heaviest upon the migrant laborer. These unskilled workers, 
whose chief economic advantage has been the capacity for per- 
forming repeated motions for long periods at a cheap price, 
will be unable to compete with machines which can do the 
same performance much faster and at a much lower cost. 
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Limits to Agricultural Revolution 

Of course, the agricultural revolution, as the urban indus- 
trial revolution, is self-limiting. A farm can become too large 
for efficient management, and a point can be reached when ad- 
ditional machines are productive of less than their investment 
and operating cost. Also, for some types of farming, human 
labor will always be more productive and cheaper than com- 
plex machines. The large-scale farms may show some increase 
but they never will become more than a small percentage of 
the total number of farms, the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves. The family-size farm will probably remain the prevailing 
unit in the United States. The present trend toward more owner- 
operated farms will probably continue, too, even if another de- 
pression occurs, the Department of Agriculture predicts, since 
so many farmers took advantage of wartime high prices to pay 
off their mortgages. Only 29 per cent of the nation’s farms were 
mortgaged in 1945 compared with 39 per cent in 1940. 


The economists’ observations that in the long run the agri- 
cultural revolution has self-limiting factors provides little com- 
fort for the thousands of human beings hurt each day by the 
changes. While it will be desirable ideally to eliminate the 
need for migrants so they can settle down, the abrupt loss of 
jobs with no rehabilitation program can be both personally 
disastrous to the migrants and expensive to society. 


Society’s Responsibility to the Migrant Worker 


The migrant laborer need not be a helpless victim of this 
technological and economic revolution in agriculture. Since the 
industrial revolution of the 19th century when the handicraft 
worker was sacrificed to the progress of the machine, advances 
have been made in the analysis of economic trends and in 
planning adjustments to them. The futile resistance of the 
migrant to technological advance, as the spinner sought to 
destroy the spinning jenny, can be avoided in the agricultural 
revolution of this century by planning in the national, state 
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and local governments, by the action of ‘enlightened employers 
and the efforts of voluntary groups to cushion the effect of the 
changes upon the agricultural laborer. This—at the very least 
—society owes to the migrant worker. Changes are often pain- 
ful to those concerned and no solution can be ideal, nor can 
one be completely blueprinted, but society must seek to provide 
some direction for the social groups which compose it. 


With such planning, agricultural and industrial enterprises 
with different seasonal peaks could be coordinated on a com- 
munity basis so that a steady, year-around demand for labor 
could be maintained. Local labor would be more efficiently 
utilized under such a program. For the migrant families needed 
to fill the remaining jobs, it would mean the end to their 
eternal hunt for work. They could settle down in decent homes, 
belong to a community once again, and send their children to 
school. Training of the agricultural laborers for simple in- 
dustrial jobs would not be too difficult. The University of Wis- 
consin in its 1947 study found that the younger migrants al- 
ready knew how to handle machinery. This program of in- 
tegrating agriculture and industry is a big job. But its cost, 
compared to that of maintaining the victims of the agricultural 
revolution, is small. 


Planning Can Provide More Steady Work 


Farmers and individual communities could plan together 
profitably on a small scale. The areas which now specialize in 
one crop with the result that all the farmers need thousands 
of workers simultaneously would benefit by cooperatively plan- 
ning each year's planting to grow more kinds of produce. If, 
instead of all the farms in the areas planting asparagus, the 
crops were diversified so that the times when extra help is 
needed could be spread out, a smaller labor force could more 
efficiently take care of all the farmers. In New Jersey and 
Delaware, groups of farmers have organized cooperatives 
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which use workers on such a basis, sending them to the various 
farms as they are needed. 


Research, technology and irrigation developments have made 
possible a much greater diversification of crops in areas previ- 
ously limited by climate, lack of water or soil conditions. No 
farmer can afford to overlook the advantage of always having 
labor on hand when the crop ripens. 


Planning Can Reduce Risk for Farmers 


On an even smaller scale, the individual farmer, if he plants 
crops with different harvesting dates, can spread a smaller 
labor force over a longer period. While specialization in one 
crop often brings down costs, this might be offset in diversi- 
fication of crops by the advantage of minimized labor supply 
headaches. The farmer would also have insurance against full 
loss from blight or a market drop by not having all his “eggs 
in one basket.” 


Planning to meet changes in agriculture should not overlook 
the position of the individual farmer. Is economic and political 
democracy decreased when the small family farm is swallowed © 
up by the large corporate farm? Most agricultural economists 
believe that a program which encourages self-reliant indi- 
viduals to maintain their farms as successful producing units 
reinforces a democracy now far removed from its original 
simple agricultural economy. Thus, the federal government 
supports the family-size farm by limiting its irrigation aid to 
single holdings of no more than 160 acres. The Farmers Home 
Administration’s loan program helps farmers to buy fertilizer 
and machinery. The Department of Agriculture holds that the 
family farm, once it is helped to acquire the expensive capital 
equipment and the administrative know-how, can compete suc- 
cessfully with the large corporate farms. 
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Who is Helping Migrants? 


Today the American migrant laborer and his family are 
generally overlooked. They lack a press or adequate organiza- 
tion to make their voices heard above the anguished cries of 
well-heeled, ‘“‘me-first’’ groups. Unlike the 1930's when every- 
one knew the story of the Joads, the general public now is 
largely unaware that migrants still exist, still “starve that we 
may eat.” This ignorance was reflected and encouraged by the 
weakening of all federal government programs for the migrant 
by the 79th and 80th Congresses on the ground that “the war 
emergency is over.’ The war is over, but the emergency con- 
tinues every planting, weeding and harvesting time. 


Here and there, however, groups are trying to help the 
migrants on a small scale,.and the migrants are trying to help 
themselves. 


' They have attempted organization as protection from ex- 
ploitation. In the early thirties several spontaneous strikes or 
demonstrations were made by agricultural labor against con- 
ditions which had become unbearable. Out of them grew the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, officially organized in July, 
1934. Migrant labor now makes up a large part of its mem- 
bership. In 1946 the union changed its name to the National 
Farm Labor Union* and later affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The National Farm Labor Union 


The union has been unable, however, to reach more than a 
small percentage of the migrant labor force. In its first 15 
years, about 250,000 members have been signed up, but it is 
difficult to maintain stable membership among. transients. 
Today there are 12,000 members, chiefly in the South and in 
California, representing less than 1 per cent of migrant labor. 


*Union headquarters are at 512 Victor Building, Washington, D.C. Presid 
is H. L. Mitchell. “ yea er aed 
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Effective organization of this shifting group would require a 
nation-wide effort. The National Farm Labor Union, financed 
partly by dues, partly by a subsidy from the AFL and partly 
by contributions from interested people, can afford to keep a 
staff of only eight in the field. Members of the union do carry 
its message with them as they move from area to area, but 
growth dependent on such haphazard recruitment without 
planned follow-ups is very slow. 


The DiGiorgio Strike 

The small size of the union prevents as effective organ- 
ized action to improve conditions as that by large industrial 
unions with more stable working conditions. Two large strikes 
have occurred among migrant workers since 1940. One in 1941 
in the lemon groves near Ventura, California lasted for seven 
months and finally was completely broken. The second started 
in the fall of 1947 on the California DiGiorgio farms, the 
largest fruit and produce grower and distributor in the world, 
when the management refused to meet with the union to dis- 
cuss its demands. The picket line is still being maintained, the 
strike has cut down production somewhat, but the corporation, 
backed by the Associated Farmers, has been able to bring in 
large groups of strike breakers. If the Taft-Hartley Act is re- 
pealed, other unions in the area, which have already donated 
a quarter of a million dollars in relief to the strikers, will be 
able to stop fruit shipments. The strike may yet be won with 
their help. 


NFLU’s Plan for the Future 

The union seeks, far in the future, to be large enough to 
control the hiring of migrant workers. It hopes someday to 
maintain a system comparable to the seafarers’ union hiring 
halls. As a start toward this ambitious program, it now makes 
arrangements every year to send 2,000 of its cotton-picking 
members in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi to work the 
tomato harvest in New Jersey. A few of its citrus fruit pickers 


in Florida go up to Massachusetts to pick potatoes under a 
union agreement. 

How does a union organize a constantly moving procession 
of workers? Obviously new union strategies suited to migrant 
life will have to be developed. Different techniques for main- 
taining active members, for collection of dues, for effective 
economic action are needed. One of the basic needs is for edu- 
cational programs and capable leadership to dispel the suspi- 
cion of organized labor implanted in agricultural workers. At 
the same time, farm employers must be convinced that respon- 
sible unions can help them by providing a more stable, satisfied 
labor supply and that such unions will not be seedbeds for 
communism or subversive activities. 

Many migrants had the experience of cooperatively dealing 
with their problems before and during the war as they lived 
together in government camps. As the growers took over the 
camps, attempts by migrants at self-government were discour- 
aged. Today most migrants have forgotten or have never 
known such cooperative experience. To be a migrant often 
means to live in solitary distrust. 


Work of the Churches with Migrants 

Churches in the communities which depend heavily on mi- 
grant labor have im general ignored the social and religious 
needs of these migrants. Few local churches provide special 
religious services for migrants or even make an effort to in- 
clude the migrants in their recreational and community service 
programs. In the University of Wisconsin’s study, it was found 
that less than two-fifths of the Mexican-Americans had _at- 
tended church services during their stay in that state. 

‘There are some church groups, however, who are aiding the 
migrants. 

The Unitarian Service Committee for several years offered 
social and religious services to migrants in many agricultural 
centers. Because of lack of funds, this work now has been 


stopped. 
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The Home Missions Council of North America has worked 
with migrants for 23 years. In 19 states where migrant labor is 
used extensively, it has set up child care centers, recreational 
facilities, clinics, and summer schools, in addition to holding 
church services for the migrants. For example, in Grand Junc- 
tion, Michigan, the Council organized first-aid stations because 
the dew on the crops in the early morning followed by hot sun 
caused the hands of the Spanish-speaking laborers to split 
open. Later, organizers of the first-aid station were able to 
persuade the migrants to give up their vitamin-defictent pinto 
bean diet for the cheap vegetables around them. 


After 20 years of work with migrants the Home Missions 
Council issued a statement of the Christian and social strategy 
it had evolved. In so far as possible, the Council in its work 
endeavors to follow these principles: 


1. Aid should be given migrants in the solution of their own 
problems rather than doling out charity. [This might well 
call for active leadership by Christians in the organization 
of migrants into unions, but thus far the churches have done 
little here, except for the Congregational Christian experi- 
ment described later.} 


2. It is considered essential that workers in the home mission 
field see the job in its entirety. Careful study to determine 
which people seem to be responsible for the basic attitudes 
of the community toward migrants and who can be counted 
on to aid in bettering conditions, must precede the estab- 
lishment of centers or area programs. The Council believes 
that, if children are sent back into the same poor shacks and 
are to suffer other handicaps due to low wages, much of the 


good that has been accomplished will probably be lost. 


3. There is a definite correlation between successful mission 
projects and trained leadership. The Council aims to secure 
leaders who have been trained in both religious and social 
work, and to provide conferences for orientation in the tasks 
to be accomplished, before the workers enter the field. 


4. The Council believes in constant experimentation in social 
reconstruction and is working out, with the help of govern- 
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ment agencies, the techniques of church and state coopera- 


tion in dealing with needy groups. 

5. Social action is not enough in any mission work. The heart 
of the mission program now, as always, is to bring the spirit 
of Christ into the hearts of men. The distinctive functions of 
the church, worship, prayer and service, must always be at 
the center of home mission work. 

_ The Congregational Christian Churches are helping migrant 
Jabor in a way almost unique for American Protestant churches. 
Its Board of Home Missions has assigned one minister, Rev. 
Arthur Churchill, to assist the National Farm Labor Union 
in the mid-South, as a direct approach to solving migrant prob- 
lems. This strategy is clearly based on the principle that justice 
for a minority group is more likely to be achieved through the 
development of a rough balance of power between the minor- 
ity and those groups who now exploit it than through ex- 
clusive reliance upon the philanthropic impulses of the groups 
who now use migrant labor. The Agricultural Relations De- 
partment of the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, directed by Rev. Shirley Greene, 
also takes an active interest in migrant labor. Mr. Greene last 
fall studied the migrant labor situation, visiting several of the 
old federal labor camps, and interviewing farmers and agricul- 
tural leaders on a field trip in the western states. 


In Fisher, Minnesota, the Roman Catholic Church joined 
with the Home Missions Council to help the 1,500 Mexican- 
Americans working in the community. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has a program to bring a fuller religious 
and social life to the people on the land. 


While the Jewish faith, because so few of its members be- 
long to migrant agriculture groups, has no similar national or- 
ganization, in some areas the synagogues have accepted the 
migrant problem as one of their community responsibilities. 
For example, the work for migrants in Kern County, California 


is being led by a rabbi. 
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National Citizens Council for Migrant Labor 


Only one national organization, the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Migrant Labor, concerns itself solely with the welfare 
of the migrant. Professor Paul Taylor of the University of 
California, Berkeley, is honorary chairman; and Rev. Thomas 
B. Keehn, Legislative Representative of the Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Christian Churches, is chairman. The 
Council promotes federal and state legislation to help the 
migrant in his immediate and long-term problems. It also en- 
courages the formation of local and regional citizens’ com- 
mittees to work in the interest of the migrant. Because there 
had been a dearth of information about the conditions of 
migrant labor since the war ended, the Council in 1948 under- 
took the survey which has provided much basic data for this 
article. This survey found that the conditions under which the 
migrant family is living are deteriorating seriously. 


Responsible State Action 

While few of the states have recognized that a migrant prob- 
lem exists, New Jersey, New York and Texas have at least 
begun assuming some responsibility for migrants within their 
borders. 

In Texas, Governor Beauford H. Jester last year established 
an Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor, consisting of 
representatives from the Good Neighbor Commission, Texas 
Employment Commission, Education Department, Vocational 
Education Department, Health Department, Department of 
Public Welfare and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. So far no 
funds have been appropriated to the committee to carry out its 
functions. However, the National Citizens Council for Migrant 
Labor in its 1948 survey found that the committee has already 
. passed out hints on sanitation and health at all migrant re- 
ception centers in the state in a campaign to check the spread 
of polio and has been working with school authorities to im- 
prove sanitary conditions at the labor centers. Four Texas coun- 
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ties have set up housing authorities to administer the old fed- 
eral migrant camps. oe 
New Jersey in 1945 adopted a Migrant Labor Act establish- 
ing a Division of Migrant Labor and set up a Migrant Labor 
Board made up of the commissioners of various state depart- 
ments to enforce the law. Under the act, nine health clinics 
for migrant families were in operation in 1948, according to 
the National Citizens Council for Migrant Labor’s survey. 
Schools have been opened to migrant children in conjunction 
with a child labor law requiring that no child can work while 
school is in session. In addition, a special experimental school 
has been conducted for two summers for children of migrants 
in one area. 


New York’s Protection of Migrants 

New York State has an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Farm and Food-Processing Labor which is concerned not only 
with migrant farm labor but with all farm labor and labor 
processing farm products. Under New York laws all labor 
camps which house ten or more workers must be registered and 
licensed by the state Health Department; labor contractors or 
employers who bring in 10 or more workers from out of the 
state must register; no child under 14 is to be employed except 
by his parents on the home farm; children of 14 and 15 are 
~allowed to work only if they have work permits; a public 
health nursing program is available; all camp occupants are 
to be inspected; transportation of workers is regulated with 
regard to seating and other safety arrangements; wage pay- 
ments are regulated; and inspection is made for minimum hous- 
ing and sanitation requirements in camps. New York also re- 
imburses any county welfare department for funds it spends on 
migrant labor. 

Special attention is paid to the children of migrants in New 
York. Child care centers have been organized* and last year 


*The first child-care centers for migrants were initiated in New York State 
by the Home Missions Council of North America in 1930, 
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Ed Hunton, U.S.D.A. Extension Service 


United States has better laws for the transportation of cattle and pigs across 
state lines than it has for the transportation of human beings such as these 
migrants setting out for work in Yulee, Florida. This is the conclusion of 
Howard Whitman, author of a series of articles on migrants for Collier’s 
Magazine, September 13 and 20, 1947. 
students in child care at Cornell University were given field 
training and credit for work in the migrant centers. The com- 
munity of Geneseo organized a recreation program for both 
migrant and town children from 10 to 14 years of age. Two 
state employees conduct parental education and home demon- 


stration work for migrant mothers. 


Federal Government and Migrant Labor 

The federal government in the middle of the depression 
recognized its responsibility toward these interstate agricul- 
tural workers. Between 1936 and 1939 the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agriculture built migrant 
‘camps in the areas where the need was greatest. When the 
War Food Administration was set up in 1943 to handle emer- 
gency activities related to food production, the migrant hous- 
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ing program was transferred to it for the duration of the war. 
But when the war ended, the Farm Security Administration 
was abolished and its work transferred to the Farmers Home 
Administration. The camps, however, were given to the Labor 
Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration to be 
liquidated within six months after the war ended. The 80th 
Congress in the Bramblett Act (Public Law 298) directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of these camps to public 
or non-profit associations at a price which he found fair. All 
of the temporary and mobile camps have been liquidated. The 
federal government still holds the title to 37 of the original 
52 permanent camps but they must be disposed of by June 30th 
of this year. At the moment, they are being operated on re- 
vocable lease permits by growers or in a few cases by local 
housing authorities. 


81st Congress and Migrant Labor 

It is hoped that this session of Congress will produce a con- 
structive program to help migrants. Several Administration 
and Congressional leaders have indicated their support of such 
a program. One bill has been introduced in the House to repeal 
the Bramblett Act. Another House proposal being considered 
extends the time limit of the liquidation deadline to allow de- 
velopment of a more complete housing program for migrants. 
At the same time, an effort is being made to include a program 
for 100,000 housing units for agricultural labor in the com- 
prehensive national housing bill. 

There are several other bills under consideration in this 
session of Congress which would affect the migrant laborer 
and his family. The House hearings on the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act heard a recommendation from the Labor Department 
that the child labor provision be changed to prohibit children 
from working in agriculture while school is in session. In ad- 
dition, both the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor have asked Congress to extend 
to agricultural labor the minimum wage and child labor pro- 
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visions covering industrial work. A proposed “Federal Aid to 
Education” bill would help the states develop their rural 
schools. A bill increasing federal funds to state welfare services 
with no residence restrictions has also been introduced. Pro- 
posals to amend the Social Security Act include extending it 
to cover agricultural labor. The farm placement section of the 
Employment Service should be strengthened so that this agency 
can do a better job in directing workers to places where em- 
ployment opportunities may be available. 


In general, the legislative approach to a program for migrant 
labor should be to include these workers within the major wel- 
fare program of the government rather than to single them 
out as a separate group receiving special treatment. The latter 
approach, which was tried in the thirties, makes migrant labor a 
kind of project deserving assistance and does provide some 
minimum security for them. However, it still leaves migrants 
in the category of second-class citizens. On the other hand, 
the effort to include migrant workers within the categories of 


Russell Lee, Library of Congress 


General view of an agricultural workers’ shack town in Oklahoma. An effort 
is being made to include a program for 100,000 housing units for agricultural 
labor in the comprehensive national housing bill. 
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social security, Fair Labor Standards, employment service, un- 
employment compensation and housing is a long-term and more 
difficult approach. However, it may lead to more fundamental 
solutions of the problems confronting these citizens. 


A national program commensurate with the needs of mi- 
grants will entail a difficult fight in the 81st Congress. On the 
administrative side interest is divided among several agencies 
and many of the friends of migrant labor are no longer in 
government service. Congress is reluctant to authorize new 
appropriations for services in a year when every effort is being 
made to keep down the total federal expenditures. 


What Can the Militant Christian Do? 


What can the militant Christian do to help the migrant 
family ? 


First, as an individual he can start in his home community. 
Do migrants help with the crops in the country surrounding 
his town? If so, there are several questions he should ask. 
Where do they live in his community ? If they are sick, are they 
admitted to local clinics? In a temporary emergency does any 
agency help them financially? Who takes care of the children 
while their mothers work? Can the migrant children go to 
school while they are in the community ? 


In many cases, the Christian will find that the dull statistics 
of studies on migrant labor represent people living close to 
him as neighbors. The problems of these neighbors will be quite 
clear as the Christian comes to know them better. The ways 
in which aid can be given will appear fairly obvious once con- 
cern opens his eyes. 


(1) He might start by seeing his state commissioner of educa- 
tion and others interested in educational opportunities for 
children to plan amendments to state school attendance 
laws to allow the migrant children to attend. 


(2) He might visit his state labor commissioner about amend- 
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ing his state child-labor law to cover children in agricul- 
ture. 

(3) He might see his state commissioner of health and his 
county health officers about developing a state program 
providing health and medical services for the children of 
migrants and about removing any residence requirements 
as a condition for receiving health services. 


(4) He might work to provide child care services for the 
migrant families. 


(5) He might call on the state welfare commissioner and his 
county welfare department to discuss with them how wel- 
fare services can be provided for migrant families. 

But more important, the Christian interested in this prob- 
lem should work through his church locally and nationally be- 
cause he is more effective as a member of an organized group 
than as a crusading individual, and because the church is in a 
key position to work with migrant labor. The local church has 
definite services and programs which are its responsibility to 
extend to the migrant family as to any neighbor. 


This 1s not a problem for one church alone. Other religious 
groups in the community should be encouraged to join in a 
program for migrants; this is an issue on which Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews can all work together. 


On the state and national level, the church can command 
respect for its actions on behalf of migrant workers because 
of the ethical and religious values which it represents and be- 
cause it has no vested interest in the problem itself. 

Such a program on the part of the church demands intelli- 
gent and effective leadership. The work undertaken must not 
consist in doling out charity. Rather, it should be a program to 
aid the migrants in the solution of their own problems. It 
should stand on the full recognition of the worth of every in- 
dividual—the heart of the Christian faith. Trained leaders— 
specialists in agriculture, social work, recreation and other 
fields—will be needed. There must a willingness on the part 
of church agencies to experiment with new techniques for so- 
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cial reconstruction if real improvements are to be made in the 
complicated and unyielding problems of migrant workers. 

The church can carry on a program including many im- 
portant, direct services for migrant labor. But very often the 
best—perhaps the only immediate, effective action, consider- 
ing the difficulty of organizing migrants—can come through the 
processes of democratic government. The disinherited migrants 
need housing, wage and hour protection, child labor laws, edu- 
cation facilities, the freedom and legal protection of the right 
to join unions and bargain collectively. All of these can and. 
must be provided by society acting through government. 


The Christian as a citizen should support legislation to 
achieve these objectives. He must write to his Congressmen 
and Senators. He must obtain up-to-the-minute information on 
current legislation. (Write to the National Citizens Council 
for Migrant Labor, 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 
for latest information.) Most of the state legislatures are meet- 
ing this year and the individual Christian can support state 
measures which would open up the schools to migrant children, 
extend medical services to migrant families or insure them 
decent wages and working conditions. 

The church can work for such legislation on the state and 
national levels. This means lobbying—working as organized 
denominational and interdenominational bodies for these ends. 
In this way the church can work with the state to achieve a 
greater measure of justice for a people so obviously in need. 
The hungry, despairing faces of American migrants put Chris- 
tianity on trial. 
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Source Materials on 
Migratory Farm Workers 


Changes in Farming. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Washington, D.C. June, 1948. 


Children in the Crops. Federal Aid Series No. 19. National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Children in Migratory Agricultural Families. Four articles reprinted 
from The Child, October, 1945-June, 1946. Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Children in Strawberries. Pub. 380. National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Code for Jersey ‘‘Joads’”’ in Effect. Migrant Labor Division issues regu- 
lations for health and housing of seasonal workers. Bulletin Vol. 
XVI, No. 7, September, 1945. New Jersey Welfare Council. 


Factories in the Fields. Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1939. 


Harvest Nomads. Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 1945. 


Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate. Seventy-sixth Congress, Third Session, 
Pursuant to S. Res. 266 (74th Cong.). A resolution to Investigate 
Violations of the Right of Free Speech and Assembly and Inter- 
ference with the Right of Labor to Organize and Bargain Collec- 
tively. Part 3 Supplementary Hearings, National Farm Labor Prob- 
lem, Washington, D.C. May 23, 24, 27, and June 3 and 4, 1940. 


Heartless Harvest. Howard Whitman. Collier’s magazine. September 
13 and September 20, 1947. 

How Do Migrant Children Fare in Your State? National Citizens 
Council on Migrant Labor, 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 
sy AB OF 

Ill Fares the Land. Catey McWilliams. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1942. 

Latin Americans in Texas. Pauline R. Kibbe. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press. 1946. 
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Long-Range Agricultural Policy. A Study of Selected Trends and Fac- 
tors Relating to the Long-Range Prospect for American Agriculture 
for the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, 
80th Congress. U. S. Department of Agriculture. Washington, D.C. 
March 10, 1948. 


Migratory Farm Workers in the United States. Louis J. Ducoff. Journal 
of Farm Economics. August, 1947. 


1948 Survey of Migrant Labor Conditions. National Citizens Council on 
Migrant Labor, 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


1949 Agricultural Outlook Charts. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, D.C. 
October, 1948. 


Poverty in the Valley of Plenty. A film on the DiGiorgio strike. Pro- 
duced by the Hollywood AFL Council. Available through the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, 512 Victor Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Preliminary Survey of Major Areas Requiring Outside Agricultural 
Labor. Extension Farm Labor Circular 38. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Extension Service, 1947. 


Summary of Provisions of the New York State Laws re Farm Workers 
and Canners, including a Digest of the New Registration Migrant 
Labor Law. New York State Department of Labor. 


Texas-Mexican Migratory Agricultural Workers in Wisconsin. George 
W. Hill. Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


The Work and Welfare of Children of Agricultural Laborers in 
Hidalgo County, Texas. Pub. 298. Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 1943. 
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AUTHOR'S CoRRECTION: The figure for the average teacher’s pay in 
the United States for the year 1945-46 (which appeared on page 5 
of the February 1949 issue of Social Action) should be $1,995 and not 
Wl elyG according to the U.S. Office of Education Statistical Circular 
No. 241. The lower figure is the average for the eight states (Arkansas 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Maine) paying the lowest salaries in 1945-46, 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR MIGRANT LABOR 
Legislative Program 81st Congress 


HOUSING 

Passage of a bill to establish federally sponsored camps throughout the 
country for migrant labor to safeguard the health and well-being of 
migrant families and the communities they serve. Administration of 
these camps, as of government housing projects, would include pro- 
viding child care centers and recreational programs for migrant 
children. 
Extension or repeal of Public Law No. 298 to allow the federal govern- 
ment to keep migrant camps it has not already disposed of under the 
80th Congress’ instructions to the Department of Agriculture to dis- 
pose of all camps by June 30, 1949. 
Appropriation of more funds to the Labor Department’s consultant 
service to enable it to work with states to establish housing standards 
for private migrant camps. 

EDUCATION 
Passage of a federal aid to education bill whose purpose of “‘equal- 
izing educational opportunities” includes making educational facilities 
open to migrant children as well as to resident children. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 

Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act so as to prohibit child 
labor “during school hours,” instead of merely during the period each 
state requires school attendance, as now provided in the Act. “During 
school hours’’ is a broader term, which would make better enforcement 
possible in states which require attendance only a portion of the year. 
Extension of child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
cover ‘industrialized agriculture.” 
Appropriation of increased funds for enforcement of Fair Labor 
Standards. 
Extension of wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to cover ‘industrialized agriculture.” 

HEALTH SERVICES 
Appropriation of greater funds for federal grants-in-aid to communities 
with serious migrant problems. These grants-in-aid would be used to 
establish regular health services for the community without residence 
requirements so that migrant families in need of care can be served 
wherever they are working. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


' Extension of the Social Security child welfare program to provide 


services for migrant children. 
Extension of the old age and survivors insurance program to cover 


migrant agricultural labor. 
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How shall a middle-class Protestant Church broaden its perspective, 
become more inclusive in its membership and question its complacent 
acceptance of laissez-faire ideology? A prominent lay member of a 
well-to-do, middle-class church asked for a “model” by-law for the 
local church social action committee. Based on the report of a similar 
church, here 1s my proposal: 


By-LAW FOR A COMMITTEE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


There shall be elected at the annual meeting for a term of 
years . . . members of a committee for social action. This 
committee shall meet regularly for the consideration of Christian 
principles and social issues in the fields of international, govern- 
mental, civic, economic, intercultural, family and school affairs. 
The committee shall promote the consideration of such issues 
throughout the whole life of the church. It shall recommend to 
the church school, youth groups and adult organizations those 
social issues and programs which it deems appropriate and fruit- 
ful to consider and give such guidance and assistance as it may. 
It shall encourage the formation of special groups where needed 
and it shall initiate programs, such as forums, conferences and 
special meetings when needed. It shall promote the distribution 
and use of publications of the Council for Social Action and 
similar materials. It shall encourage the attendance of persons at 
social action institutes, workshops and conferences. It may co- 
operate with community, state and national organizations on 
specific programs, investigate social problems and, upon proper 
authorization, conduct special campaigns of education and action 
in the community or beyond. It may encourage groups of church 
members to engage in specific action without seeking full con- 
gregational endorsement, providing that such groups make clear 
they are acting for themselves and not for the church as a whole. 
The committee shall seek to keep the congregation informed of 


its activities and regularly report to the appropriate church 
bodies. 


Your comment and criticism will be most welcome. 
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